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[Edward the First.] 


Many persons imagine, when they see this figure de- 
scribed in the catalogue as Edward I., that it represents 
the form and features of that monarch ; but so far is this 
from being the case, that the very armour with which the 
figure is clothed has been made up piecemeal from several ! 
different suites, and we believe no part of the dress has 
been proved to have belonged to the king whose name 


appears on the flag above. The fact is, the armour is of 
a date as ancient as the age of Edward I., and was worn 
probably by some of the princes or high nobles of that 
time, and it has been thought desirable, in order to give 
an appearance of individuality to the whole, to affix the 
name of the monarch who reigned at the assumed period 
of its manufacture, so that its age and the times when it 
was worn in all the gloss of its original freshness might 
be recognised at once by the spectator. The chivalrous 
character of the times of Richard I., John, and the Henries, 
had caused considerable alterations to be made in the 
armour both of the knights and common soldiers, for 
although the latter were still but imperfectly protected from 
the attacks of their enemies, owing to their deficiency of de- 
fensive apparel, they were much more completely armed 
than they had hitherto been; yet armour suited for 
Vor. IX. 


knights, and such as they could do battle in, was so 
expensive, that many knights were compelled to fight 
incompletely equipped, owing to their inability to pur- 
chase the ne armour. We have an instance of 
this m the reign of Henry II., when of 130 knights will- 
ing to assist Dermod, king of Leinster, in the recovery of 
his kingdom, only 60 possessed coats of mail. In the 
reigns of the Edwards, arms and armour underwent con- 


: siderable alterations and improvements, and it is probable 


that the expense of a full suite of armour was much less 
at this time, though it might be indefinitely increased by 
the additions of ornaments, chasing, &c. It was in the 
reign of the first Edward that the regulation was made 
requiring every man to be armed according to his station 
in life, that is to say, according to the amount of his pro- 
perty both in land and goods; those who possessed land 
of the value of 15/. and gouds to the value of 40 marks, 
being required to have a habergeon (or coat of mail), an 
iron cap, a sword, knife, and horse; those possessed of 
land of the value of 40 shillings, to have a sword, bow, 
knife, and arrows ; and so on. 





It was in the thirteenth century that jousts and tourna- 
ments appear to have achieved some degree of that splen- 
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dour for which they afterwards became so popular. These | 


amusements appear to have had their origin from the 

military exercises appointed for the instruction of the 
youth who were being educated for the profession of 
arms ; but they soon became more serious employments, 
in which lives were often lost and innumerable hurts ex- 
perienced. Some of these tournaments often assumed 
the appearance of a real battle, hundreds of warriors being 
engaged on both sides, and the deadly weapons of a con- 
flict for life and death being employed. While we are 
looking upon the assumed figure of Edward I., we may 
recall old Thomas Walsingham’s narrative of an adven- 
ture which happened to that monarch, showing the furi- 
ous nature of such tournaments. 

Edward I. was returning from Palestine to England 
through Savoy, when the earl of Chabloun (Count de 
Chalons) invited him to a tournament to which himself 
and many other knights were engaged. The king, with 
his followers, amounting to one thousand, accepted the 
challenge, although fatigued by the length of their jour- 
ney, and only half the number of their antagonists. On 
the day appointed both parties met, some on foot, others 
on horseback, and being armed with swords, the engage: 
ment commenced. The earl, a most athletic man, singled 
out the king, and on his approach, throwing away his 
sword, cast his arms about the neck of the monarch, and 
used his utmost endeavour to pull him from his horse. 
Edward, on the other hand, finding the earl would not 
quit his hold, put spurs to his horse, and drew him from 
his saddle hanging to his neck, and then shaking him 
violently, threw him to the ground. The earl having re- 
covered himself, and being remounted, attacked the king 
a second time, but finding himself disabled, gave up the 
contest, acknowledging him to be the conqueror. The 
knights of the earl’s party were enraged when they saw 
their leader drawn from his horse, and ran upon the 
English with such violence, that the ime assumed the 
tumultuous appearance of a battle-field. The English on 
their side repelled force by force: and Edward’s archers 
mixing among the knights, eut the girths of the saddles 
or ripped up the bowels of the horses, brought their riders 
to the ground, made them prisoners, and at length drove 
the remainder of the earl’s party from the field. 

Such was the excess to which these amusements, 
originally instituted for the purpose of training the young 
nobility in the art of war, were sometimes carried ; and 
so much were their original intents perverted, that at 
length it became necessary to repress them. But this 
is only one instance of the effect of that great characteris- 
tic of the manners of the thirteenth century,—the enthu- 
siasm which seems to have pervaded all classes, and 
which led to so much of the excess by which the actions 
of that age were distinguished. In war, literature, learn- 
ing, religion, pleasure, dress, sports,—from the highest 
pursuits of man to the most trivial employments,—all 
were carried on with an enthusiasm which, if properly 
directed, might have led to the greatest results, but which, 
perverted as it was to wrong purposes, which the igno- 
rance and barbarism of the age made to appear under a 
false light, only served to c: to excess the ideas which 
had already acquired too much importance. Thus learn- 
ing became pedantry, religion degenerated into supersti- 
tion, and pleasure led to licentiousness; and there are 
few periods of English history in which we find these 
extremes carried to such excess as in the times of which 
we are speaking. 

But we are straying too far from the object before us, 
the figure of Edward I. ; were we to review the leading 
events of this king’s reign, and endeavour to find. out 
the means by which they were brought about, or to 
trace the principles which governed the actions of those 
times, we should not only tire the patience of the warder 
who attends us, and test that of our friends, but 
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all the warlike achievements of that ‘active reign, the 
Crusades, the subjugation of the Welsh, the contests with 
Scotland, &c., which appear darkly shadowed forth 
as we gaze on the figure before us, a picture presents 
itself to our mind’s eye with almost the vividness of 
reality, and on which we cannot resist the pleasure of 
lingering for a moment, even at the expense of our 
reader’s patience. It is a picture of conjugal love and 
female tenderness :—the iron form before us forms part 
of the composition, but his stalwart figure, stretched 
on a couch, appears faint with pain,—pale, weak, and 
haggard from the effects of the puison which an assas- 
sin’s weapon has infused into the wound inflicted 
deeply in his flesh ; a female is by his side, her flaxen 
locks fall neglected over her shoulders, her face is pale 
with watching, her eyes moist with tears, and the blue 
veins of her white forehead swelled with anxiety ; but a 
ray of hope now lights up her grief-worn features—she 
kneels before him, she applies her lips to his wound—she 
sucks out the deadly venom ; yes, the poison is extracted, 
and Eleanor joys that the hazard of her own life has pre- 
served that of her king and husband. Among the 
rough scenes which history is but too often obliged to 
depict, we dwell u such pictures as the above with so 
much pleasure, that they Leseme indelibly impressed 
on the mind, and the affection of Eleanor is remem- 
bered and often recurred to, when events of perhaps 
greater importance are totally forgotten. 


DAIRIES AND DAIRYING IN AMERICA. 
(From a Currespondent.] 
Wirxovr attempting to enter upon an investigation of 
the various causes that appear to have influenced indi- 
viduals in the selection of sites for their habitations, and 
situations to reside in, in many cases, judging from 
present appearances, the causes that must have originally 
influenced the parties in their selection of their places of 
abode no longer appear to exist, or else it seems quite 





clear that little either of taste, convenience, or discretion 
was exercised in those ages that have long since passed 
away. Without quitting our own island in search of 
examples, we cannot sojourn in scarcely any part of the 
country for a period sufficient to become conversant with 
the localities of the inhabitants generally, without ar- 
riving at the conviction that many of the solitary dwell- 
ing-houses, nay sometimes hamlets or whole villages, 
have nothing favourable in their sites, or at least that 
sites decidedly more favourable might have been selected 
than those which they now occupy. I am fully aware 
that circumstances, affecting not only individuals, but 
society generally, have greatly changed im this as well as 
in most other countries; but it is impossible to shut 
one’s eyes against the absurdities that are continually 
ew in the rural districts, for there, when the old 
abitations become no longer tenantable on account of 
absolute decay, the new abodes are almost invariably 
erected on the identical sites of the old ones, or in their 
immediate vicinity, without the idea apparently ever 
entering into the heads of the parties of obtaining a new 
and better location. 
Thinking upon this subject has brought to my mind 
a well-authenticated anecdote, which was related to me 
when on a visit to a friend residing close by the place 
where the circumstance occurred. The Great Valley is 
a fine district of country lying to the westward of Phila- 
delphia from 20 to 40 miles, along which the Columbia 
railroad at present passes. One of the early settlers in 


Downing. The principal village, Downing Town, was 
named after him, and numerous descendants of his still 
continue residents in that neighbourhood. Downing, on 
first settling there, built himself a smal! log dwelling, as 





should very probably perplex even ourselves. But amid 


most of the first settlers do; but after the lapse of 





the Great Valley was an Englishman of the name of . 
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a few years, his circumstances had so much improved, 
that he determined upon building a frame house, that 
being always considered a decided mark, in a new 
country, of a settler’s getting on in the world. But 
Downing not having outlived prejudices which he had 
early imbibed in his native country, could not possibly 
think of any other situation for his new building but the 
precise spot that his humble log dwelling occupied, and 
consequently determined to erect the new abode there, 
and nowhere else. It fortunately, as it would seem, hap- 
pened that the new frame building was intended to cover 
considerably more space than the old log one ; ,hence the 
plan was adopted of surrounding the original one by the 
new frame, thereby allowing Downing and his family 
to reside in their old habitation until the new building 
was roofed in, and some part of it in a condition to be 
immediately occupied. ‘This was actually done; and 
afterwards the log hovel was ejected, stick by stick, to 
the no small amusement of such of his neighbours as 
could not comprehend the feeling upon which their 
neighbour Downing acted. Downing after this con- 
tinued prosperous as before, and finding that some of 
his neighhours had begun to entertain the ambition of 
dwelling in stone houses, and not feeling disposed to be 
left behind in the march of improvement, determined 
upon substituting a stone dwelling-house for his present 
frame one. But a difficulty here occurred that he pro- 
bably had not thought of, for the plan he proposed for 
his stone building was no larger than the frame one; 
hence the impossibility of surrounding the frame building 
as he had formerly done the log one. But still he stuck 
firm to his purpose of erecting his third abode upon the 
precise place the first had occupied; to accomplish 
which he adopted an expedient that very few of his 
neighbours would have thought of resorting to. Having 
got all the materials in readiness for his stone building, 
and having provided a temporary shelter for his family 
and household goods, he set the frame building on fire, 
and in less than half an hour there was not a vestige of 
it remaining! The third residence of Downing in the 
Great Valley was then raised upon the exact site of the 
two former ones: his next and last resting-place was in 
the grave-yard belonging to the Friends’ (Quakers’) 
meeting-house, near the village of Downing Town, for 
friend Downing was a Quaker. 

In America (I refer not, of course, to the towns and 
early-settled districts), when an adventurer pushes a-head 
into the native forests of that country in search of a loca- 
tion—a place to settle upon—nine times out of ten he is 
influenced in his choice of a situation to erect his rude 
log cabin upon, by the discovery of some spring of pure 
water or some clear and limpid stream. If he is poor, 
water, besides supplying a thousand other wants, will be 
the common beverage of himself and his family for at 
least several years, or at all events until his own industry 
shall have enabled him to make his own farm produce 
something better, or placed him in a situation to pur- 
chase from others such a beverage as he probably may 
prefer. And even should he happen to be in circum- 
stances that, with ordinary management, will ensure him 
an abundance of the necessaries of life by the time that his 
wild lands can, according to the general order of things, be 
brought into a state of productiveness, still the immediate 
vicinity of a plentiful and never-failing supply of good 
and wholesome water has so many considerations to re- 
commend it, that few, very few indeed, overlook so 
valuable a privilege. Owing to the greater degree of the 
heat of the climate of that country during the summers, 
the class of Americans that earn their bread by the sweat 
of the brow consume large quantities of water, and this 
even in districts where cider has already become tolerably 
abundant: as for malt-liquor, that is not yet suffi- 
ciently abundant in any part of the country to be a com- 
mon beverage, It is, therefore, not only such as are 
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members of temperance and cold-water societies that are 
in the habit of making water a frequent beverage ; for 
even those that still indulge in their daily allowance of 
ardent spirits (indifferent whiskey or more indifferent 
New England rum), consume considerable quantities of 
water; for though they do not mix or dilute the spirits 
at the time they drink it, they never omit to cool their 
heated mouths and throats by washing it down with an 
immediate draught of cold water. So, for these reasons, 
and, among others, for some I propose presently to adduce, 
throughout the greater part of tHe present inhabited ter- 
ritory of the United States we find that whenever a lot 
of land is selected by an adventurous American settler, 
a good spring of water (if there be one on the lot) in- 
duces him to erect his dwelling near it, provided there 
is not some decided obstacle to deter him from so doing. 

But it is not simply for family use that a never-failing 
spring is considered so desirable an object ; fer where 
the party has a view of converting the wilderness into a 
dairy-farm at some future period, the idea of building a 
dairy-house in connection with the spring early presents 
itself to him ; for, owing to the hot summers, cool dairy- 
rooms are peculiarly desirable, if not absolutely necessary, 
and the dairy-room never should be very distant from the 
farm-house. Although the peculiar form and plan of the 
dairy-house depends upon various circumstances, the 
situation in which it has to be built, the taste and views 
of the builder, and the labour to be bestowed upon it, yet 
for the most part the common order of farmers usually 
adopt the following :—The well-head of some never-fail- 
ing spring is encompassed by a building of hewn logs 
or stones; the latter being generally preferred where 
they can be conveniently procured ; but frame or boarded 
buildings do not answer well, in consequence of their 
being soon heated by the sun’s rays. To be sure, they 
may be shaded by rows of trees, but trees do not grow up 
into shade-trees in a single season: The size of the 
building is generally proportioned to the number of cows, 
but they seldom exceed eighteen or twenty feet in the 
square. The whole of the floor is flagged, or otherwise 
rendered smooth and level, parallel walks being raised a 
few inches above the level of the intermediate spaces, 
which spaces are set apart for rows of milk-pans, which 
are commonly made of tin, and capable of holding six or 
eight quarts each. The head of the spring is raised 
sufficiently (or else the floor of the building is sunk, to 
answer the same purpose), so that the water, when intro- 
duced into one of the channels where the milk-pans are 
deposited, shall flow with a gentle current through every 
other channel in the room, there being openings or com- 
munications between the channels, thereby keeping the 
milk at nearly the low degree of temperature of the 
spring itself ; while from the constant current of the cold 
spring-water, the atmosphere is always regular and cool, 
and particularly sweet and untainted. Occasionally the 
dairy-house is not built immediately at the head of the 
spring, but in a situation several feet lower, the water 
being conveyed from the head of the spring in pipes 
placed underground, and entering the building a few teet 
above the level of the floor. /It is then eonducted round 
the sides of the dairy-room in shallow troughs, usually 
made of planks, in which the milk-pans are placed in- 
stead of in the channels before spoken of. To be sure, a 
single tier of troughs, though extending entirely round 
the room, would accommodate no more milk-pans than a 
channel circumscribing the floor of the same apartment, 
but where the water is introduced at the height of four 
feet or more above the floor of the room, without much 
difficulty, and without at all interfering with the interior 
of the room, a second range of troughs may be introduced 
where the extent of the dairy renders such a thing desi- 
rable. This latter plan for the dairy-room is certainly 
more convenient for the persons whose business it is to 


superintend the milk, there being no stooping ya in 
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depositing the pans in their proper places, while the whole 
centre of the room is at liberty to be used as a depository 
for dairy utensils, or for whatever else may be considered 
desirable. 

Dairy-houses of this description are of great importance 
to those farmers who turn their attention generally to 
butter-making ; for then it is desirable that the milk 
should be kept cool and sweet, and-in a pure atmosphere, 
by which means the greatest possible quantity of cream is 
given out, and the butter is of the very best quality. In 
some sections of the country, however, these spring-houses 
are only used as depositories for such articles as require 
to be kept cool and where the air is pure; for some but- 
ter-makers are in the habit of churning the milk daily, 
just as it is brought in from the cows. The supporters of 
this latter system allege two reasons for adopting their plan 
—one, that they obtain a greater quantity of butter ; and the 
other, thut the milk after churning is a much more valuable 
article for feeding hogs upon than skim-milk, te which 
purpose they are both usually applied. The latter pa 
of the argument is generally believed, and in fact fully 
borne out by every-day experience: but I have good 
reason to believe that as regards the greater — of 
butter, no system which has ever yet been introduced in 
the practice of dairying has been found to surpass—nay, 
[ doubt, if to equal—that of a compact, cool, cleanly, and 
well ventilated spring-house. 

Notwithstanding there are some few districts that are 
noted for the cheese which they produce, yet on the whole 
it must be admitted that American cheese is greatly in- 
ferior to the cheese manufactured in several of our 
noted cheese counties, the climate of England not being 
subjected to equal extremes of heat and cold, both of 
which are known to be prejadicial to cheese-making. 
Probably their cheese being of an inferior quality to ours, 
may, in some measure, account for there being a great 
deal less cheese consumed among the Americans than 
among ourselves. But as regards the quality of butter, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that in various parts of 
that extensive continent I have partaken of the very best 
quality of butter that it is possible to conceive. And not- 
withstanding the hot summers, the dairy-women manage 
to deposit in firkins the surplus of their summer’s pro- 
duce, which during the subsequent winter is found to 
retain its original fine flavour, without having imbibed 
any peculiar or unpleasant degree of saltness. 

In general the Americans may be said to be great ad- 
mirers of mechanical improvements and new inventions ; 
and this is not to be wondered at where labour is so dear ; 
and hence the eagerness to obtain labour-saving machi- 
nery ; and I know of no implement or utensil in that 
country for which more patents have been taken out than 
the churn. I am not about to attempt a description of 
the various patent churns that have come under my own 
inspection. But of one, however, I shall say a few words, 
from its being very generally adopted in various parts of 
the country; and from its being worked by a dog, it is 
usually called the dog-churn. A pretty large circular 
wheel is placed not quite horizontally, but inclining ob- 
liquely at a moderate angle. The dog is made to 
walk up the outer circle of this wheel, so that, on the prin- 
ciple of the tread-mill, his weight sets it in motion, and 
his position upon the wheel is such that as it moves from 
under him he finds it necessary to continue walking up 
the inclined plane. This large wheel turns a shaft that 
acts upon another whcel more immediately connected with 
the churn; for in short it acts in such a manner as to 
put the ‘dashers’ in motion within the churn, by which 
the operation of churning is performed. Some dogs be- 
come so reconciled—nay, I may say attached, to this 
species of daily exercise, that they will mount the wheel 
of their own accord, and eagerly enter upon their voca- 
tion, toiling and panting until the operation of churning 
is completed, and they are made to desist from their 
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labours. Others require a considerable time to break 
them in, and never become so tractable and trustworthy 
as to be employed unless tied to a post or fastening in- 
tended for such a purpose. It may be remarked, that 
for the most part dogs employed in this way soon become 
fat ; which probably arises from their being well fed, and 
constantly kept on the spot, without being a.lowed to take 
much exercise, save that upon the wheel during the daily 
process of churning. 





fects of Vegetables upon Different Animals.— Horses 
will oe touch cruciferous tet but will feed on reed 
grasses, amidst abundance of which goats have been known 
to starve; and these latter again will eat and grow fat on 
the water hemlock, which is a rank poison to other cattle. 
In like manner pigs will feed on henbane, while they are 
destroyed by common pepper; and the horse, which avoids 
the bland turnip, will grow fat on rhubarb. 


Mistrustfulness of Uneivilized People.—It appears that 
the natives in this part of the river are such outrageous and 
lawless fellows, that they are mistrustful of each other even 
in the smallest communication, and we bad an opportunity 
of seeing how far this was carried. The object of our visit 
was to purchase yams, and our people had succeeded in get- 
ting the villagers to bring some down to the canoes. These 
people, however, had armed themselves either with a gun 
or sword, as well as our own, and had no women among 
them, excepting an old one. Having arrived at the bank 
of the river, the old woman directed all the yams to be 
placed in a row before our people, and in distinct and sepa- 
rate bundles, and the owners to retire to a short distance, 
which order was implicitly obeyed. The purchaser now in- 
spected the bundles, and having selected one to his satisfac- 
tion, which might contain the finest yams, placed what he 
considered to be its value by the side of it, consisting of 
cloth, flints, &c. The old lady looking on all the time, if, in 
her opinion, it was sufficient to give, she takes up the cloth 
and gives it to the owner of the bundle, and the purchaser 
likewise takes away the yams. But on the contrary, if the 
cloth, or whatever was thus offered by the purchaser, is not 
considered sufficient by the old woman, she allows it to re- 
main a short time, to give him an opportunity of adding 
something else to his offer. If this were not done, the 
owner of the yams was directed by the old woman to take 
them and move them back out of the way, leaving what 
had been offered for them to be taken away also; All this 
was carried on without a word passing between the pp 
and the purchase of a sufficient number of yams by our 
people occupied three hours. It was something quite novel 
to see two large parties of people bartering commodities in 
this manner; and the apparent unconcern and determina- 
tion with which the old woman held out, when she considered 
the price offered for the yams not sufficient, was quite 
amusing. She knew our men must have yams; and with 
an i!l grace they added anything to what they had already 
offered. The scene before us was altogether extraordinary. 
Many of the people belonging to the canoes were standing 
in a group on the bank of the river near them with muskets, 
swords, and spears in their hands; some with the articles 
with which they were about to make a purchase. A quan- 
tity of yams, arranged in large bundles placed in a row, 
separated them from another group, consisting of the vil- 
lagers also armed, and both parties standing at a short dis- 
iance from them, leaving a considerable space between. 
Here was stationed the old woman, who, with no little 
consequence, directed the whole affair by signs, either to her 
own party or ours, not a word being spoken by any one. 
We could not help thinking that everything in the largest 
market we have seen might have been disposed of in the 
time required for purchasing these yams, and that only ten 
days’ journey up the river such a market would be found. 
This method of trading must have arisen either from the 
fear of quarrelling or from not understanding each others’ 
language, which is difficult to suppose; but it seems to have 
been instituted by mutual agreement, for both parties quite 
understood how they were to act. This is the first time we 
have witnessed it.—LZander’s Journal of an Expedition to 
Explore the Niger. 
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[Arab Family of Algeria.—From a French print by Wachsmut. | | 


Atcersa, the name given by the French to their posses- | on the Little Atlas and near the coast understand Arabic, 
sions in North Africa, comprises that part of the coast ; but the remoter tribes know no language but their own. 


between Marocco on the west and Tunis on the east, 
which formerly constituted the Regency of Algier, and in 
antient times the kingdom of Numidia. The coast-line 
stretches about 500 miles from east’to west, and the 
country varies in breadth from 200 miles south of the 
coast to a much shorter distance,—at least that was the 
extent of the territory over which the Deys exercised 
their sway. Their government was overthrown nearly 
ten years ago by the French, who have since held mili- 
tary possession of the country.* The maritime power 
of the Deys had been previously broken by Lord Ex- 
mouth, in the naval expedition against Algiers, in 1816 : 
the Algerine corsairs have entirely ceased to harass the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, and their flag no longer 
spreads dismay amongst Christian mariners. The at- 
tempts of the French to colonise Algeria have not been 
very satisfactory. Perhaps our neighbours do not 
avery large share of the humble qualities which render 
colonization successful; or they have placed too much 
ieliance upon the power of the sword, and thus have 
roused the warlike spirit of the native population. Pro- 
bably it will be found that a combination of these causes 
has prevented them obtaining a firm footing in Africa. 
The native population of Algeria is supposed to amount 
to nearly two millions, consisting of several races more or 
less marked by peculiarities. The Kabyles, Arabs, 
Moors, Cooloolis, and negroes from the interior, what- 
ever may be their differences amongst each other, 
are all united against the invaders of their common 
country. The Kabyles are hardy mountaineers living 
in villages, and are as far advanced in agriculture and 
the common arts as the inhabitants of Southern Europe. 
They amount to one-half the population, and are the 
aborigines of the country ; their Numidian character and 
habits being apparent notwithstanding their partial inter- 
mixture with the various nations that have successively 
conquered this part of Africa. The Kabyles who live 
* No. 174 of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ contains an historical and 
descriptive account of Algiers, with a view of the city 





The Arabs who occupy the plains, and generally live 
under tents, are the remains of the great immigrations of 
their race from the East, and have generally preserved 
their national features and manners. The Moors consti- 
tute the bulk of the town population, and, as might be 
expected, have in a greater degree amalgamated with the 
people who have successively occupied the country, 
though the Arabic source from whence they spring is 
still strikingly apparent. The other divisions of the po- 
pulation are comparatively unimportant in point of num- 
bers. The Cooloolis are descendants of Turks who mar- 
ried Christian slaves. The Jews are rather numerous 
in the towns. 

Under the most favourable circumstances which could 
be conceived, the attempt to colonise North Africa by 
Europeans must have been attended with serious moral 
difficulties. There are no affinities of religion, habits, or 
ideas to bind together the Frank and Arabic races, so 
that even if the French were not regarded as invaders, 
there would be but little prospect of amalgamation. As 
it is, the Moors, Arabs, and Turks leave the towns on 
the approach of the French, and emigrants from the 
Balearic Islands, Malta, the coast of Italy, Germany, 
and even Switzerland, come in their place. Many of the 
French colonists have adopted the Arabic dress, but ao 
instance has occurred in which the Arab has divested 
himself of the costume of his race, and habited himself in 
that of the invaders. The language of the conquered 
people (if we may yet term them such) is not under- 
stood, and this great cause of misapprehension, and often 
of injustice, aggravates their hostility. The children 
only of the lowest classes are permitted by their parents 
to learn the French language. 

The position of the French in Africa neither resembles 
that of the Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, or English in 
their attempts to form settlements. The Kabyles and 
Arabs have higher warlike qualities, and are more for- 
midable enemies than the Indians of North and South 
America, the Hottentots, or the timid Hindoos. They 
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cannot be easily reduced to a servile state, have too high 
a spirit¢to submit to be exterminated, but maintain a hos- 
tile disposition which exhibits itself in sudden aggressions, 
and in constant vigilance that finds its reward in op- 
portunities of vengeance. Thus the merely moral diffi- 
culties of colonization which difference of race interposes 
are increased and almost rendered insurmountable, and 
there is no security for life and property, the essential 
elements of prosperity. How can the cultivator pursue 
his labours with spirit and success if the crops are de- 
stroyed as soon as they ripen, while his life is never free 
from peril? The Kabyles rush down from their moun- 
tains, or the Arab horsemen sweep across the plain, 
butcher the colonist and his servants, and drive off the 
cattle. They will do this even in sight of the French 
camps; and often effect their purpose by means which 
it is nearly impossible to baffle. M. Blanqui, who has 
recently visited Algeria, and has made a Report of its 
present condition and prospects to one of the Academies, 
says that the pondeveh of the camp of Oued Lalleg, 
which is within sight of a garrison of 2500 men, was 
obliged to have a telescope constantly at his eye to watch 
the incursions of marauders on the plains, in order to 
send his patrols to drive them off; and it is scarcely safe 
in any part of Algeria to venture out of the towns with- 
out an escort. 

The presence of the French, or of any other Franks in 
large numbers, even had they come as friends, wouid 
have occasioned a revolution in the circumstances of the 
natives of Algeria. The free living and expensive 
habits of Europeans are entirely opposite to the spare and 
meagre economy of the Arabs, and the effect of the 
former crowding into the towns has been to raise the 
price of all the necessaries of life; and thus many of the 
middle classes who lived upon fixed incomes derived from 
property or public offices can no longer maintain them- 
selves in the independence to which they had been accus- 
tomed. Those who held public situations under the 
old government are in the worst condition, as their offices 
have been suppressed, and they have great difficulty in 
obtaining the means of subsistence. As some compen- 
sation for these evils, the state of the lower classes of 
natives is improving ; they are becoming more industrious 
and are earniug higher wages without relinquishing their 
parsimonious habits. A savings’ bank ought to be es- 
tablished, in which they might deposit their surplus earn- 
ings, though perhaps it may be some time before their 
confidence in such an institution will be sufficiently strong 
to induce them to abandon the practice of burying their 
treasure. 

The shock given to the tenure of property in Algeria has 
spread distress far and wide. Law-suits without end have 
taken place, and the difficulty of doing justice to the litigants 
has been very great. A spirit of wild speculation has 
increased the evil arising from the confusion which has 
more or less affected all titles to property. Houses and 
land have been bought and sold without the purchaser 
ever having seen the property. The government endea- 
voured to repress these proceedings by prohibiting pur- 
chases being made beyond certain limits. Thus the 
towns of Koleah and Blidah, the gardens in which were 
sold before these places were taken, have been surrounded 
by troops, and not one of the purchasers or even a soldier 
has been allowed to enter. As no person takes care of 
the property for which Europeans are paying ground- 
rent, it is neglected, and falls into dilapidation. Surely 
there might be regulations devised which would be 
efficacious, without resorting to such a despotic exercise 
of authority. 

In reading M. Blanqui’s Report, we see that the whole 
machinery of society in Algeria is in the greatest dis- 
order; and probably the recent bold incursion of the 
Arabs has had its effect in determining the French to put 
au end to the anarchy which pervades their African pos- 
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sessions, by re-constructing a new system of government, 
No expense of blood or treasure will be spared in carry- 
ing their objects into effect. M. Blanqui’s scheme of 
“driving off the native rural population and sub- 
stituting an European one” is popular, and experience 
has shown the French that the Arabs cannot be 
made serviceable in the cultivation of the soil. On the 
first a of Algeria, however, the Arabs offered to 


of the latter being very generally rejected, many were 
sent to France in a state of destitution, and others died in 
despair and misery. But the hope of profiting by the 
Arabs has proved delusive, and those colonists who do 
retain a few in their employment dare not permit them to 
sleep under their roof on account of their treacherous 
disposition. Generally speaking, the attempts to culti- 
vate the soil have not succeeded, except where a few rich 
colonists have fortified and entrenched their farm-houses. 
Grazing has been the favourite department of husbandry; 
but wherever the European colonists have not concentrated 
themselves for the sake of mutual protection, they have 
been cut off. 

The European agriculturists consist chiefly of Spaniards, 
Germans, and Italians, and it is singular that but few of 
the French have directed their industry to agriculture. 
M. Blanqui recommends that land should be sold to 
them at a low price, on condition of their concentrating 
themselves into parties capable of defending their pro- 
perty. Even the risk of being murdered by the Kabyles 
or Arabs has failed to prevent the dispersion of the 
colonists. M. Blanqui would not grant land to the in- 
digent, as that would render it necessary for the govern- 
ment to make advances of stock, which, he remarks, but 
too often serves to encourage idle habits. “ Isolation and 
the casting of the anchor in the wide sea must at all 
events be avoided ;” but it is doubtful whether this re- 
commendation is not solely founded upon considerations 
relating to the personal —~ of the colonists. We do 
not perceive any allusion in his Report to that principle 
of colonization on which we have recently begun to act, 
and which is designed to establish the most desirable 
proportion between capital and labour. M. Blanqui 
would have the colonists disciplined like an army. 
Algeria, we may be certain, has not been destitute of 
men, so common in all new colonies, who pursue the 
most unlikely schemes for acquiring wealth. Their 
labours, it is true, are not without value, though for a 
time they add nothing to the general wealth. Cultivation 
was scarcely practicable in Algeria beyond the reach of 
gun-shot of forts or encampments; but the system pur- 
sued under these disadvantageous circumstances was bad 
in itself. Indigo, pepper, cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs 
have been tried, but have not succeeded, and can never 
be profitably cultivated. The cotton-plant does not 
answer, and it is useless to attempt to produce sugar and 
coffee. Attempts to naturalise the plants of Guiana have 
failed. On the other hand, the mulberry, the vine and olive, 
the orange, lemon, and banana succeed remarkably well ; 
and tobacco thrives most luxuriantly, having been cut 
down in some parts like hay, and been followed by second 
crops as vigorous as the first. The Cerealia are wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, millet, durra, and rice. This part 
of Africa was celebrated for its fertility in ancient times; 
and wherever irrigation is practicable, the returns are 
abundant. 

There is yet one other obstacle to the progress of 
agriculture in Algeria, in addition to those which 


| are rather of a moral nature—and this is, the present in- 


salubrity of some of the most fertile districts. In the 
plain of Metidja, which is the “ promised land” of the 
colony, all new settlers are sure to be attacked with fever, 
and the mortality has been very great ; so much so that 
it has not been deemed prudent to risk the health of the 





troops by establishing camps or posts amongst the colo- 





work for lower wages than Europeans, and the services , 
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pists; and those whom disease had spared have generally 
been murdered by the Arabs. M. Blanqui thinks that it 
will be impossible for colonists to establish themselves in 
the Metidja until it be rendered healthy by draining, a 
work which he would effect at the public i ape 
Lastly, we must take into account the natural defects of 
the country, the principal one perhaps being a want of 
rivers. Traffic, intercourse, and civilization are alike 

*impeded in consequence of the absence of these channels 
of communication. Water is scarce in some districts, 
and timber is not abundant. 





ON THE NATURE AND USES OF HONEY. 


Tuere are several articles in former volumes of the 
‘ Penny Magazine ** relating to the management of bees, 
and to the mode of gathering the honey from the hives ; 
these, taken collectively, convey a good deal of informa- 
tion on those subjects. In the present paper we shall 
consider the nature and proporties of honey, and the uses 
to which it is applied after being removed from the 
hive. 

“ Honey,” says Dr. A. T. Thomson, “ is either smooth 
and homogeneous, like syrup, or it consists of brilliant 
granular crystals, dispersed through a clear uncrystalli- 
zable fluid ; the colour varies from pure white to a deep 
brownish-yellow ; its odour is somewhat aromatic ; its 
taste sweet, sharp, and slightly acidulous. When long 
kept, honey acquires a deeper colour, and more sharpness 
of flavour and taste. It is completely soluble in water, 
but only partially in alcohol, which takes up the fluid or 
syrupous part, and leaves the crystallizable untouched.” 

Much has been written on the subject of bees; but it 
is not yet known how far the honey receives any of its 
peculiar properties within the body of the bee, or whetber 
all of those properties are possessed by the juice before 
the insect gathers it. To understand this part of the 
subject, we must consider the mode in which the bee 
gathers the honey. Both the honey and the wax are pro- 
cured from the flowers of plants; and it is believed that 
the honey is a sweet juice secreted in little vesicles, or 
glands, situated near the base of every petal. The bee 
inserts a kind of trunk into the vesicle, and gathers the 
juice in small drops, which are then deposited on the 
tongue : from thence it is conveyed to the cesophagus at 
the back of the mouth; a long canal leading from thence 
toa kind of bag or stomach where the juice is deposited. 
Now, the point of dispute among Apiarists is, whether or 
not, and to what extent, the juice is modified in the 
stomach of the bee. Leaving this question for future 
observers to decide, we will merely describe the manner, 
according to Mr. Polhill, in which the bee gets rid of his 
cargo of honey. The bee comes loaded to the cell, thrusts 
his head very deep into it, and discharges the honey from 
the bag, or secondary stomach, through the mouth. One 
bee succeeds another till the whole cell is filled. It ap- 
pears that the bee first forms a crust or casing, with a 
honey thicker than common; the object of this seems to 
be to keep the body moist, and to prevent its running out 
by any accident ; for every fresh of honey is de- 
posited wnder instead of over this crust. The bee, when 
he comes loaded to the cell, does not at once discharge 
the honey into it, but entering into the cell as deep as 
possible, puts forward the anterior pair of legs, and with 
them pierces a hole through the crust or cream. While 
this hole is kept open by the feet, the bee disgorges the 
honey in large drops from the mouth; these, falling 
into the hole made by the feet, mix with the mass below ; 
and the bee, before it flies off, remodels the crust, and 
closes up the hole; this is regularly done by every bee 
that contributes to the general store of the cell. 


> 
* ‘Penny Magazine,’ vol. iii, p. 11; vol iv..'pp. 64-190; 
vol. vii., pp» 146, 171, 400, 408, : . . 
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~ Whether or not the juice or honey undergoes any 
change in the body of the insect, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that it derives various qualities according to the 
flowers from whence it is taken. Such is found to be 
the case. The finest flavoured honey, called virgin 
honey, is that which has been collected from aromatic 
plants, and has been deposited in clean new cells. It has 
been asserted that the finest honey produced in Europe is 
that at Narbonne, and that it derives its excellence from 
the rosemary that abounds in the neighbourhood ; but 
the peasants are said to have withdrawn their attention 
from bee-keeping in order to attend to their vineyards. 
Honey is also of good quality when the bees procure it 
from thyme or lavender; but it is bad when procured 
from buck-wheat. Xenophon speaks of the poisonous 
qualities of a species of honey procured in Asia; and 
Tournefort, two thousand years afterwards, concluded 
from observations which he made that the honey in ques- 
tion must have been procured from the flowers of the 
Rhododendron Ponticum and Azalea Pontica, two beau- 
tiful but poisonous plants which cover the mountainous 
district of Asia Minor. Poisonous honey is found in 
many parts of the world, and its effects on the system 
show themselves in vertigo, nausea, and delirium ; while 
good honey, especially when new, acts as a laxative. But 
even good honey affects the system differently according 
to the district whence the bees derive it. The heather 
honey of Scotland is said to agree well with many per- 
sons who would suffer from even tasting the fine honey of 
Narbonne. 

As to the consistence of honey, we may state that when 
it is taken from the honeycomb it is in a fluid state, but 
gradually thickens by age; and in cold weather there is 
deposited, if the quality be good, a firm and solid mass of 
honey, which is of more value than the softer portion 
which rises to the top. In England honey has seldom 
been known to assume a solid state while in the hives ; 
and even out of them, if it remain in the combs, it will 
preserve its fluidity, clearness, and fine flavour for at least 
a year, if not exposed to a low temperature. The 
honey of hot climates is always in a fluid state. 

The agreeable sweetness of honey is known to every 
one. It is sometimes used instead of sugar to sweeten 
various culinary preparations. It is also used instead of 
butter, spread on bread. Honey is one of the ingredients 
in that useful medicine oxymel of squills, the nature of 
which we may briefly describe. The squill is the bulb 
of a plant found on the shores of the Mediterranean ; it 
is of an oval form, and is composed of fleshy concentric 
scales covered with a thin brown coat. From these bulbs 
is prepared acetum scille, or vinegar of squills. A 
pound of the squill bulb is dried, and steeped in six pints 
of dilute acetic acid; the steeping is effected in a close 
glass vessel, aided by heat, and continues for twenty-four 
hours. When the dregs have subsided, half a pint of 
proof spirit is added to the liquor. Lastly, to make 
oxymel scille, or oxymel of squills, three pounds of cla- 
rified honey are boiled in a glass vessel over a slow fire 
in two pints of the vinegar of squill. The action of 
oxymel of squill upon the system is as an expectorant, 
for which, in small doses, it is very useful. 

Honey is also used medicinally under the names of 
mel boracis (honey of borax), mel rose (honey of roses), 
oxymel simplex (simple oxymel). The first is borate of 
soda mixed with honey; the second is prepared from 
honey, red rose petals, and boiling water ; and the third 
is clarified honey boiled in dilute acetic acid. These sre 
principally useful in complaints in the mouth and 
throat. 

The use of honey as one of the ingredients in drink is 
of very ancient date. When fermented, ‘oney-water 
obtains the name of mead, which is, in fact, honey-wine : 
indeed the Germans call it by that name (Honigwein). 
Mead is said tohave been the principal beverage of the 





Bnitons beforethe use of malt liquor among them ; and 
long after the mtroduction of the latter beverage, mead 
was a favourite drink. Under the name of metheglin 
it was frequently alluded to by old writers. Dryden has 
a couplet :— 
“TT” allay the strength and hardness of the wine 
Let with old Bacchus new Metheglio join.” 


Queen Elizabeth was so fond of mead, as to have had 
it made every year for her. Her receipt for it has been 
—- and is given by Dr. Bevan, in his interesting 
ittle volume on the Honey Bee :—Take of sweet-briar 
leaves and thyme each one bushel; rosemary half a 
bushel, bay leaves one peck. Seethe these ingredients in 
a furnace full of water (containing probably not less than 
120 gallons): boil for half an hour: pour the whole 
into a vat, and when cooled to a proper temperature 
(about 75° Fahr.), strain. Add to every six gallons of 
the strained liquor a gallon of fine honey, and work the 
mixture together for half an hour. Repeat the stirring 
occasionally for two days; then boil the liquor afresh, 
skim it till it becomes clear, and return it to the vat to 
cool: when reduced to a proper temperature, pour it into 
a vessel from whicl, fresh ale or beer has just been 
emptied ; work it for three days, and tun. When fit to 
be stopped down, tie up a bag of beaten cloves and 
mace (about half an ounce of each) and suspend it in 
the liquor from the bung-hole. When it has stood for 
half a year, it will be fit for use. Such was the re- 
ceipt. 

In Wales, in ancient times, mead was held in very 
high repute ; as appears from an ancient law, which has 
been given by Dr. Bevan, that —“ There are three 
things in court which must be communicated to the king 
before they are made known to any other person: Lst, 
every sentence of the judge; 2nd, every new song; 
3rd, every cask of mead.” The mead-maker was the 
eleventh person in dignity at court, and took precedence 
of the physician. Besides the preparation of mead, our 
forefathers were accustomed to flavour their usual grape 
wines with honey and other ingredients. ‘There were 
two kinds of spiced wines in use in England in the 
thirteenth century, called Hippocras and Clarry. The 
first consisted either of white or red wine, and the latter 
of claret, both mingled with honey and spices. Dr. 
Henderson, in his ‘ History of Wines,’ speaks of a receipt 
still existing, which gives directions how “ to make ypo- 
crasse for lords with gynger, synamon, and graynes, 
sugour, and turesoll: and for comyn pepull, gynger, 
canell, longe peper, and claryffyed hony.” 

Mead formed the nectar of the Scandinavian nations, 
and was celebrated by their bards : it was the drink which 
they expected to quaff in heaven out of the skulls of 
their enemies ; and was, as might be expected, liberally 
patronised on earth. 

The northern nations of Europe have still retained a 
fondness for mead, or for some similar beverage made 
from honey. Dr. Granville tells us, in his ‘ Journey to 
St. Petersburg,’ that he met: in the streets of that city a 
man carrying, partly under his arm and partly fastened 
round his waist, a brass jar, carefully enveloped with 
flannel bandages, and having a spout with a brass cock 
at its upper eud. He appeared to be distributing to the 
passengers some hot liquor in tumblers, which he kept 
im a species of trough affixed in front of his dress, and 
covered by a short apron. This man was called a 
Sbiteustchick, and the liquor which he sold, Sbiteue. 
Dr. G. accosted the man, and had a tumbler-full of the 
liquor, which he describes as having an agreeable taste, 
not unlike that of very sweet tea. On inquiry of the 
man, it was found to be prepared thus :—Eighteen pounds 
of honey are mixed with fifty quarts of hot water; this 
mixture, to which pepper is added by some, is drunk hot, 
with the further addition of boiling milk, which the 
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seller carries abowt with him in another good-sized 
vessel. ' & 

It is evident that this beverage is very little other than 
hydromel, or honey-water, a simple drink often used in 
other countries. Sometimes. refuse honey-combs are 
washed in water, after as much honey as possible has 
been extracted from them, and the water boiled for some 
time : it is tunned as soon as cold, bunged down in three 
or four days, and drunk a few weeks afterwards. In, 
some parts of Wales, the refuse combs are brewed with 
malt, spices, &c., and the produce is called Braggot. A 
simple summer beverage is often made by mixing honey 
with acidulated water. 

But mead differs from all these: mead is really a 
wine, and has undergone the process of fermentation. 
As it may be interesting to those who keep bees to know 
the manner in which mead is, in our own day, produced 
from honey, we will give a description from Dr. Bevan, 
the latest with which we are acquainted on the subject : 
—* To those who approve of its flavour, I recommend the 
following direction, which I have successfully followed 
for several years, having my home-made wines enriched 
with a considerable portion of foreign flavour :—Dissolve 
an ounce of cream of tartar in five gallons of boiling 
water; pour the solution off clear upon twenty pounds of 
fine horiey ; boil them together, and remove the scum as 
it rises. Toward the end of the boiling add an ounce of 
fine hops; about ten minutes afterwards, put the liquor 
into a tub to cool. When reduced to the temperature of 
70° or 80° Fahr., according to the season, add a slice of 
bread toasted and coated over with a very little yeast : 
the smaller the quantity the better, for yeast invariably 
spoils the flavour of wines ; and where there is a suf- 
ficiency of extractive matter in the ingredients employed, 
it should never be introduced: if fermented in wooden 
vessels, none is required. The liquor should now stand 
in a warm room, and be stirred occasionally. As soon 
as it begins to carry a head, it should be tunned, and the 
cask filled up from time to time from the reserve, till the 
fermentation has nearly subsided. Jt should now be 
bunged down, leaving open a small peg-hole; in a few 
days this may also be closed, and in about twelve months 
the wine will be fit to bottle.” 

The other modes in which honey may be brought to 
use need not occupy our attention. 


Praise or Censure.—Speak not in high commendation of 
any man to his face, nor censure any man behind his back ; 
but if thou knowest anything good of him, tell it unto 
others; if anything, ill, tell it privately and prudently to 
himself.— Burkitt. 


Depopulating Effects of Heathenism.—Hervey’s Island, 
from which the group takes its name, is really composed of 
two small islets, 19° 18’ S., 158° 45’ W. long. It was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook, and by him named in honour of 
Captain Hervey, R.N., one of the lords of the Admiralty, 
and afterwards Earl of Bristol. It is surrounded by a reef, 
into which there is no entrance. I visited it in 1823, in- 
tending to place a native teacher there, as I expected to find 
a considerable population; but on learning that, by their 
frequent and exterminating wars, they had reduced them- 
selves to about sixty in number, I did not fulfil my intention. 
Sothe six or seven years after this I visited the same island 
again, and found that this miserable remnant of the former 
population had fought so frequently and so desperately, 
that the only survivors were five men, three women, and 
a few children; and at that time there was a contention 
among them as to which should be king !—Rev. John Wil- 
liams’s Missionary Enterprises. 
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